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TO MT MUTE FRIEND, MARIANNA* 


Would I could give to thee, fair girl, the gift 
Of speech 5 could free thy prison’d ear and let 
Thee hear the hum of human voices ; all 
The undulating shades of sound that swell 
Upon the air; from the low humming song 
Of insect life, to the cataract’s roar, 

As it pours its mighty flood of waters— 

Lake Erie's tribute to Ontario’s pride ! 


Oh, must thy soul forever thus be caged ? 

And shall thy lip forever thus be sealed? 

Oh, tell me why it is"? that unto thee, 

Words, those symbols of the thought, which meet 
The ear, and in the clash of fierce recontre, 

The weapons are of the mind’s battle-ground; 

Why is it, that words are thus to thee refused ? 
Must it still forever be, that like a bird 
Full fledged for flight, thy mind must sit and fold 
Its eager wing, and drooping, dwell confused ? 
Many a babbler with little heart or thought, 
Disturbs the patient air with brawling: 

While thou within thy breast embosometh 
A heart as pure as ocean’s lilly pearl. 

But like a book whose leaves are yet uncut, 

It waits for death to show its hidden store. 

Thy shackled soul shall free itself and spread t 
Its wings, and soar aloft; in sweetest tones 
Praise shall resound and Heaven’s high arches ring 
With music from a soul which never knew 
The stain of words. Thy heart, so full of truth, 
Shall overflow in bubbling words of love; 


to write with, to work with.” Then I asked, “ What are the 
eyes good for?” and again little Cornie answered eagerly. 


Then I asked, “ What are the ears good for? ” and, oh ! how 
puzzled a look came over the pretty face, and how slowly she 
shook her head, as she said, “ I cannot think.” Now, you who 
can hear will think it very strange that little Cornie should 
not know what the ears are for, but you must remember that 
Cornie’s ears had never carried any sound to her little mind. 
I waited a little for Cornie to think, and soon she looked up 
so bright and so sure that she then knew, and said, “ The ears 
are to pull and to show me just what she meant, she put up 
one little hand and gave one of her ears a decided pull, at the 
same time looking very cross. 

Now don’t think dear little Cornie is ever treated in this 
way, for her friends love her very much and are very tender in 
their treatment of her, but sometimes little Cornie has seen 
the ears used in this way. While I know that sometimes lit¬ 
tle boys and girls are very naughty, and I am very slow to 
speak against the punishment mamma or teacher may resort to, 
yet I will tell you, little reader, that I think it is not nice to 
pull the ears, and I do not believe they were made for that 
purpose. I then turned to a bright-looking deaf boy, a little 
older than Cornie, who seemed waiting for me to ask him, 
and he was very sure he was right when he said, “ The ears 
are good to wear ear-rings in.” But another girl, who had 
waited for these to answer, and who seemed quite amused at 
the strange answers given, said quickly, “ The ears are to hear 


And thought shall plume and dress itself in speech. 

Dumb! who called thee dumb ? It is not so! 

Thy face doth speak in every lineament, 

A nd tells unto our asking eyes its joys 
And sorrows; while thy fingers, with a light 
And easy grace, bespeak each rising wish. 

Sad at a thought of other’s woe, thine eye, 

So dark and full, brims up with tears 
Until the lash no more can dam their flood ; 

They fall like tears by angels shed, softly 
And silently, and dash upon the world 
As though they would wash out the wrong it heaps 
Uponits gentlest ones. 

Live on, dear girl, 

As beautiful and pure as now ! Be strong! 

God is overhead—the hope to build upon ! 

- —WILLA. 

* This piece is copied from The Boston Journal of 20 or 25 years ago. 


WHAT ARE THE EARS GOOD FORP 

If you were to come into the L-school with me some 

morning, and I should ask you to pick out the prettiest of all 
the pretty girls there, you would walk straight across the room 
to a little girl, nine years old, with long curls, bright eyes, and 
rosy cheeks; but if you were to speak to this sweet little girl, 
she could not hear you, though if you should speak slowly, 
and let her see your mouth, she would read your lips, and tell 
quickly what you were saying. Now it is about this dear 
little deaf Cornie I wish to tell you a story. One day last 
winter, I saw Cornie in a room with three other deaf children, 
and I asked the dear little girl several questions, to hear her 
answers ; for although little Cornie has never heard a word, 
yet she has been carefully instructed, and talks nicely. First, 
I asked her, “ What are the hands good for ? ” and you should 
have seen her bright eyes sparkle as she said, “To sew with, 


with,” and such a sad look came into her face as she added, 
“ I want to hear ;” and the deaf boy said, “ I cannot hear ;” 
and little Cornie said, “ I do not hear.” Oh, how sorry I 
felt for these dear children, and how I wanted to take them all 
in my arms and cry for them. But no; I must help these dear 
children bear cheerfully the burden our Heavenly Father has 
put upon them. So I sat down where they could all see me 
at the same time, and told them of a bright, happy home for 
the good, where the deaf shall hear, and the blind shall see, 
and all shall be bright and joyous. I have met these dear 
children many times since then, and they always like to have 
me assure them that they will hear in heaven.— The Christian 
Union. 

CATHARINE P. BROOKS. 

This lady, well known to the older graduates of the Ameri¬ 
can Asylum, died recently after a lingering illness, and we clip 
the following sketch of her from The Union and Advertiser , of 
Rochester, New York. She exhibited her interest in The Si¬ 
lent World not long since by sending a poem about Alice 
Cogswell, with the suggestion that we should publish a short 
sketch of that young lady’s life, as many were not well ac¬ 
quainted with the historv of her to whom they owe so much. 
Her letter was written with a trembling hand, and was in pen¬ 
cil, as her physician had prohibited pen and ink. Many will 
join with us in sorrowing for the decease of so gentle a woman 
and the extinction of so pure a life. And none who knew her 
will say that the following sketch exaggerates the excellence 
of her character : 

Catharine P. Brooks was the daughter of the late Gene¬ 
ral Brooks, of Brooks’ Grove, sister to Mrs. George Ellwanger 
of Rochester, Mrs. Henry O’Reilly of New York, Mrs. T. 
F. Hall of Kansas, Miss Laura A. and Wooster Brooks, now 
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of Brooks’ Grove. She was a deaf-mute from childhood, but 
received a superior education at Hartford, Conn., and was a 
teacher in that Asylum for many years ; also in the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at New York. 

M iss Brooks was a lady of rare decision of character and 
pure impulses. She had a high estimate of the good and true, 
and utter detestation of everything low, impure, or ignoble ; 
never palliated a wrong, but forgave the deed. 

She was very devotional and constant, meek, and believing 
in her Christianity ; very generous in her charities, an ardent 
supporter of the Episcopal Church, giving of her ample means 
to new and struggling churches, religious schools, and mission¬ 
ary efforts. 

Miss Brooks was very handsome. Her attractive face al¬ 
ways glowed with a gentle, genial, smiling expression, and 
she was very charming and graceful in form and manners. 
Her conversation, by signs or by writing, was extremely in¬ 
teresting, oft-times quaint, witty, but always true and refined. 
It was a great delight with me to give her a new train of 
thought and watch her wander and wander through it, bring¬ 
ing out original flashes of humor that were vastly entertaining. 
I never entered into one of these pleasant conversations but I 
came out brighter from the reflex than when I began. No 
matter how humorous the subject, she gave it a tone that al¬ 
ways tended upward, till enveloped in the deep mysteries of 
spirit life. 

She had a great horror of anything sinful in thought and 
action, and it would so injure her sensitive heart that I never 
told her any ill news or gossip. It would be a blessed thing 
were there more like her. The current of neighbor-news 
would never flow if there were no channels for it. When 
our friends have gone over, it is a blessing that the influence 
of their patient, cheerful, loving souls will linger around us 
till we land on the “ shining shore.” 

I can see my pale, dear friend now, sitting in my room, 
with the glow of the western sunlight upon her, spelling out 
to me with her lingers in a weary way,— 

'“I AM WAITING, ONLY WAITING.” 

I’m waiting, waiting, let me go 
To see, to hear, to speak} 

My tide of life is very low, 

My pulse is very weak. 

— In heaven, my heart will throb in biiss. 

My every sense be strong } 

Who would not change to that from this, 

Oh, change to right from wrong ? 

No more of pain, no more of strife 
With inward struggles past, 

But onward, upward, all that life— 

So free, so pure, so vast. 

I’m waiting for the glorious sphere, 

Where music’s fullest strain 
Will fall upon my ear 
That closes not again. 

I’m waiting for that radiant land 
Beyond those sinking rays, 

Where, free from all this painful band, 

My tongue can chant God’s praise. 


Humboldt says that savages believe apes could once speak, 
but intentionally left off for fear they would be forced to work. 
This is exactly what we believe of the majority of deaf and 
dumb beggars. 

An Irish paper publishes the following: “ A deal man 
named Taff was run down and killed by a passenger train and 
killed on Wednesday morning. He was injured in a similar 
way about a year ago.” 


[correspondence.] 

NOTES ON CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland, Cal., July, 1872. 

Everything in California is so different from what it is in 
the East that a few notes on what came under my observa¬ 
tion during a recent trip through the country about Oakland 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of The Silent World. 

Oakland is on the bay, and almost as soon as you leave the 
town you begin to ascend, and your journey for many miles 
thereafter is a continuous going up and down. In the winter 
and spring the hills are carpeted with the most brilliant green, 
but after the rains have ceased the grass becomes drier and 
drier, and long before the summer is through the ground looks 
as if it had been scorched by a fire. But dry and burnt as 
they seem, the hills furnish splendid pasture. Cattle will fatten 
on the dry grass, even when there seems to be nothing to eat, 
better than on anything else. Sheep live on the hills from one 
end of the year to the other, and when it is desired to fatten 
cattle for the butcher they are turned loose over the unfenced 
fields, and left to shift for themselves. 

Every now and then, in going over the hills, you come to 
farms with their houses and outbuildings standing alone on 
some level spo\ Occasionally there are fair valleys dotted 
with farmsteads, with a store, a church, and one or two hotels 
clustered together, and dignified with the name of “ town.” 
A California farm, or “ ranch ” as it is called, is no small af¬ 
fair. I saw hundreds of acres covered with wheat just ready 
for the harvest, and hundreds more of hay, with here and 
there a corn or potato field, and sometimes a vineyard, which 
looked as if it were another potato field. The harvest is now 
well advanced, and the hay has already been gathered in. 
Wheat, barley, and oats are sown in the same field for hay. 
It very seldom rains during the summer, so the farmer is nei¬ 
ther hurried nor bothered in his harvesting by the weather. 
The hay is made and stacked in the field, and left until wanted. 
Most of the wheat is harvested by what is called “ heading,” 
that is, the heads of the wheat are cut off and gathered into 
carts, the stalks being left in the ground. Then the wheat is 
threshed and put into bags in the field at the leisure of the owner. 

In one respect the equable climate is a misfortune. Nei¬ 
ther men nor animals require much shelter, and the farm-houses 
are mostly long, low shanties, and many of the barns would 
scarcely be thought fit for sheds in the East. These buildings 
are hurriedly put together when the farmer first settles on the 
land, and has little time to spare, and the main thing is to obtain 
a place to cook and a shelter at night. There being no real 
necessity for anything better, he goes on from year to year, 
“ letting well enough alone.” It is very difficult for a stranger 
to determine how well off a man is. Halfway up Mount 
Diablo we came across a family of Mexicans, who could not 
speak English, living in a shanty so miserable and so far from 
any neighbors that we concluded they must be too poor to live 
anywhere else. But when we came down from the mountain 
we saw half a dozen cows belonging to them, to say nothing 
of a flock of sheep, a fine horse, and hens and pigs innumera¬ 
ble ; we thought perhaps we were a little hasty in our conclu¬ 
sion about their poverty. 

As there is no rain, much of a farmer’s success depends on 
irrigation. The means taken to secure this form a peculiar 
feature in the aspect of the country. In and near towns, 
where the water is chiefly used for gardens and lawns, there 
are innumerable wind-mills mounted by the sides of hogsheads 
on stilts. The wind-mills pump the water up into the hogs¬ 
heads, whence it is distributed wherever wanted. In some 
parts of Oakland and San Francisco nearly every house has its 
wind-mill. In the country, farmers depend on springs, brooks. 
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and artesian wells. A spring or brook on a farm is an almost 
priceless treasure. The water is often carried to some dis¬ 
tance in carts. In some parts of California there are irriga¬ 
ting companies, which supply water to the farmers for miles 
around at so much an acre. In California, as everywhere 
else, farmers have to work hard ; but out here a man gets more 
for the same amount of labor, and that makes all the difference 
in the world. l. c. t. 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 

New Orleans, La., July 19, 1872. 

To the Editor of The Silent World: 

Dear Sir : I have been a constant reader both of your pa¬ 
per and of The Deaf-Mute Advance , and although not deaf 
myself, I have a deaf and dumb wife, and for that reason I am 
much concerned in all that relates to the class. I have watched 
with considerable interest the progress of the Clerc Memo¬ 
rial project, and in the name of my'wife I beg you will allow 
me a little space in which to state my views. 

Plainly, then, I think you are making the whole thing ridic¬ 
ulous. At first you were all like so many horses hitched to a 
cart, and industriously pulling in different directions. As you 
all seemed to be of equal strength, the progress the Memorial 
made was naturally quite unsatisfactory. Then you began to 
accuse each other of sinister motives, because the thing would 
not go, and a pretty little cloud of dust was kicked up around 
the cart, which seemed most effectually to blind your eyes to 
the end you were driving at. Then some got sullen and would 
not pull at all, and the remainder, in order to satisfy all par¬ 
ties, set to work to construct cumbrous machinery by which 
each could pull in his favorite direction, and yet make the thing 
move as these managers wished to have it. With such ma¬ 
chinery the progress is necessarily very slow, and the day seems 
far distant when we shall see the Memorial an accomplished 
fact. 

Such is the impression I have obtained from a careful peru¬ 
sal of everything on the subject that has appeared in your own 
paper and The uddvance. I do not hesitate to aver that I think 
the plan proposed in the new constitution is too complicated 
and unweildy for such a simple object as the erection of a me¬ 
morial to a man so universally loved and venerated. 

I am not of those who believe the deaf and dumb must ne¬ 
cessarily be angels, although I confess to entertaining such a 
belief once; and I think it very natural that, isolated as you are, 
you should try to introduce politics into all of your little af¬ 
fairs, for whether deaf or not it is still an axiom that man is a 
political animal; and it is doubtless with keen enjoyment that 
most of you enter into this little tussle for the control of the 
Clerc Memorial, and will hail the election of your candidate 
to the presidency of the association as a victory as great as any 
achieved in the election of a President of the United States. 
But is it seemly, my friends, thus to dispute over a dead man’s 
grave ? 

I have but to suggest that this committee which has sub¬ 
mitted a constitution be empowered by tacit agreement to col¬ 
lect the funds and push forward the Memorial. You could 
not, probably, hit upon a better set of men if you spent ten 
years in electioneering, and these identical gentlemen might be 
elected after all, and then what would all your fuss amount to ? 
I know I am no judge of the men, but it is my opinion that 
those whom you have trusted to draw up this constitution, and 
who consequently have studied the subject pretty thoroughly, 
must be the ones who are best able to bring the project to a 
speedy and satisfactory termination. And you would thus 
avoid all the heat and ill-feeling the election will engender, 
and save much valuable time. 

One more suggestion, and I am done. As to the form the 


Memorial shall take, and where it shall be placed, would it not 
be well to let the widow of Mr. Clerc decide these points ; 
or if she is not living, his children and friends ? Such a course 
would be a delicate gratification to conjugal and filial feelings, 
and would preclude the possibility of ill-feeling on the part 
of those who might think their claims overlooked by a decision 
from any other source. In such a matter as this, the wishes 
of the friends of the deceased should be consulted first of all ; 
and you seem to have lost sight of them entirely in your ex¬ 
cited squabble after your own ends. 

My suggestions are not parliamentary, I suppose ; but bother 
your parliamentary law in such a case as this, say I. It is not 
parliamentary law that is dear to my wife and I; it is the mem¬ 
ory of the good man through whose life our lives are blessed. 
So let it be as I have said, and we—and I hope the great ma¬ 
jority of deaf and dumb everywhere—will be satisfied ; nay, 
relieved and overjoyed at such a speedy and satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of what is now an interminable snarl. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN G. WOODROW. 

[The suggestions of our correspondent are worthy of con¬ 
sideration by those most interested in the matter, and we hope 
the fact of his being a hearing and speaking gentleman will not 
have the effect to lessen the value of his words.—E d.] 

A man of the name of Taylor recently beat his wife, son, 
and daughter to death with an iron bar in London, crushing 
in their skulls and scattering their brains around, and then cut 
his own throat. Up stairs in the room above, during the pro¬ 
gress of all, a deaf couple pursued their usual occupations, un¬ 
disturbed by the agonizing cries and horrid noises that re¬ 
sounded below. Where deafness is bliss ’tis folly to hear! 

A <f Johnny Bull” “ Wants to Know, You Know.” — 
General Eaton, Commissioner of Education, has received a let¬ 
ter from an English gentleman residing in Gloucestershire, ask¬ 
ing for particular information in regard to the American system 
of educating the deaf and dumb. From what he has already 
learned, he thinks our system an excellent one, and desires to 
send his son (a mute) to America to be educated at one of our 
institutions. 

“ L’Academie Silencieuse, ” whether a myth or not, was a 
beautiful idea. Its members were enjoined to utter silence, 
and legend says that once upon a time when a youth presented 
himself at its doors, seeking admittance, he was given a goblet 
full to the brim of crystal water, thereby signifying that the 
college was full, and no more could be admitted. The youth, 
with equal ingenuity and ready wit, plucked a rose-leaf and 
dropped it on the water, giving them to understand that as the 
liquid did not overflow so there was room for one more among 
their number. He was admitted. 

The following are some of the genuine receipts for the pre¬ 
vention and cure of home-sickness forwarded to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb by the anxious pa¬ 
rents of new scholars. One writes: “ Put some salt into the 
boy’s boots before you let him go about the house.” Another 
requests that her child be made to bring a bucket of water 
from the pump or hydrant into the kitchen before doing 
anything else. To prevent home-sickness in a third, the scrap¬ 
ings of the door sill are to be mixed in a cake, and, when baked, 
to be eaten by the repining little unfortunate. And a fourth is 
to be made to drink coffee strained through a dish-cloth. A 
more sensible remedy in our opinion is that used by the lady 
superior of a German convent in Berthold Auerbach’s novel, 
“ The Villa on the Rhine.” A child who complained of being 
home-sick was declared ill, and was obliged to keep her bed. 
When she was allowed to get up, she felt relieved and at home. 
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WASHINGTON, AUGUST i, 1872. 


Correspondents and subscribers will take notice that our 
address is no longer Lock Box 39, but Box 47, or simply 
Washington , D. C. 

Mr. John Carlin is reported to have said that “ he liked 
to be a good fighter,” and he is now in a way to be indulged 
to the utmost extent of his ambition in that direction, for in 
the last number of The Deaf-Mute Advance , Mr. Joseph G. 
Parkinson has a very able reply to his various quibbles upon 
the action of the Washington delegates at Albany. We shall 
look for a lively little fusilade of words between the two. 

The Institution for Improved Instruction is in a verv pros¬ 
perous condition, and in the four years past it has increased eight¬ 
fold, “ thus proving conclusively,” as the president says, “ the 
growing popularity of the articulation system, and the general 
recognition it is receiving at the hands of those having deaf- 
mute children.” This school is the largest and oldest of its 
kind in the country, and both the president and principal urge 
upon the legislature the necessity for enlarging it in every 
way. 

The New Orleans Picayune , speaking of the Louisiana In¬ 
stitution, says that one of the chief wants of that school is 
teachers who are not themselves mute, for the deaf and dumb 
are not qualified to teach the higher branches of a common- 
school education, their attainments sufficing only to impart the 
rudiments. Doubtless we shall lay ourselves open to the charge 
of being conceited when we express the hope that the gradu¬ 
ates of the National Deaf-Mute College will ere long do away 
with this objection, and supply the want felt in Louisiana. 
We suggest that some of the recent graduates apply for a sit¬ 
uation at Baton Rouge, and see what they can do. 

Mr. Rising, principal of the New York Articulation 
School, thinks “ that those institutions containing in the neigh¬ 
borhood of two hundred inmates are the ones sustained at the 
least per capita cost, exhibiting a prudent uniformity in ex¬ 
penditure, while, in compactness of organization, efficiency in 
administration, and greater freedom from infectious diseases, they 
likewise commend themselves to the man of business and the 
philanthropist.” He fortifies this opinion with tables show¬ 
ing the expenditures of the New York Institution for the seven 
years of its greatest increase in numbers. Mr. Fay, of Ohio, 
says the experience of his institution is entirely different, the 
cost per capita steadily decreasing with the increase in numbers 
up to the present limit—350. 

Our Hartford correspondent asks if ladies would be en¬ 
couraged if they wanted to enter the National Deaf-Mute 
College. We cannot answer authoritatively, but we have al- 
wavs supposed that the reason why they have not been en¬ 
couraged heretofore is that there are no accommodations for 
them at the Institution—no arrangements for young ladies, no 
room. When this difficulty is removed it will be hard to re¬ 
fuse them the benefits of the Institution. If there are any 
who desire to come, let them make themselves known. The 


surest way of having their rights attended to speedily is by 
pressure. Let them apply, and create a pressing necessity for 
their accommodation, and we have little doubt that they will 
be successful in gaining free access to the College after a time. 

The Clerc Memorial Committee, appointed at Albany, have 
designated the 16th of September next as the day on or before 
which the votes of the various associations for officers are to 
be deposited with the committee. It is doubtful whether 
they will receive a single vote by that date, and for a very 
simple reason. The Institutions, which are the head and 
fount of nearly all associations in existence, do not assemble 
till after the 16th, and those that do will be so much occupied 
with their own affairs that they will be unable to give this 
Memorial business any thought for some time thereafter. The 
whole affair seems to be getting on very slowly. Meanwhile 
it has transpired that New York after all has not raised a 
thousand dollars toward the erection of the Memorial, the 
sum that association can lay claim to being only about five 
hundred dollars. Still, that is a large amount, much larger 
than any other association has raised, although not .sufficient 
for it to erect the Memorial single-handed. 


If speech is silver and silence gold, how much is a deaf and 
dumb man worth ? 

The widow of Laurent Clerc is now residing in New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn., with her daughter, Mrs. Beers. 

Nineteen hundred pupils have been educated in the Ameri¬ 
can Asylum during the fifty-six years of its existence. 

The Advance has taken to head lines, and we read in start¬ 
ling job type, “ILLINOIS —The Institution a Wilder¬ 
ness.” 

None of the teachers in the Institution for Improved In¬ 
struction, New York, know signs, nor can they spell with 
their fingers. 

Apropos of the question in another column, “ What are the 
ears good for ?” an honored friend of ours once observed that 
they were good to stick nosegays in — better than button-holes. 

Does Tennyson mean to give expression to the lament of a 
dumb man in the following? 

“ Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea, 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 

A deaf-mute boy, only fourteen years old, was drawn into 
a coal-breaker at Carbondale, Pa., last week. While suffering 
the agonies of being held in the teeth of the machinery, sur¬ 
rounded by lumps of coal, he spoke to the men about him, 
and begged them to be quick, even while his eyes were fixed 
in their death stare, and he was sinking every minute from 
pain and exhaustion. 

Deaf and Dumb Association. —At a meeting last evening 
of the Deaf and Dumb Library and Lyceum Association which 
has been organized in this city, the following officers were 
chosen: President , Wm. B. Swett; Secretary , Wm. Bailey ; 
Treasurer , Thos. Shackford ; Trustees,}. P. Marsh and H. A. 
Osgood. The Committee on Constitution and Arrangements 
are Messrs. T. L. Brown, J. P. Marsh, and Wm. B. Swett. 
Mr. E. N. Bowes, ofBoston, has been reappointed as general 
solicitor and manager, and by his untiring energy will be of 
great benefit and credit to the association. The society is a 
deserving one, and is worthy of all success.— Boston Daily Eve¬ 
ning Traveller , July 1 1. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 

Like other collegians, we were greatly interested in the re¬ 
gatta of American colleges at Springfield, Mass., on the 24th 
of July, and so, taking our little sister under our care, we went 
to see the fun, accompanied by B—d, of ’70. We had a sin¬ 
ister object in going. It was to Haunt the “ buff and blue,” 
and pave the way for the entree of the “ National Deaf-Mute 
College crew” in 1880. For this purpose we were all atten¬ 
tion, and when the starter gave the words, “Are you ready ? 
Go!” (we didn’t hear him, but the papers said so,) we 
thought, “ That will never do ; they must fire a whole park 
of artillery to start our crew.” And when we saw the bow 
oar, who sat behind all the rest of the crew, giving orders to 
them, we thought the stroke of our crew would have to do all 
that, and do it, too, with his toes. 

While we were waiting for the start, our eyes wandered 
over the assembled throng of youthful representatives of the 
various colleges, decked out in their colors, and then glanced 
at the ribbons on our own coat-flap, and we were proud that 
it was permitted us to represent a college distinct from any of 
these. Looking up again, our eye caught sight of the “ buff 
and blue” in another button-hole that belonged to a stalwart 
youth we had never seen before. Thinking him a recruit for 
our College, we asked as much ; but he could not understand 
signs, and we had to resort to writing. “ National Deaf-Mute 
College?” Said he, “Never heard of it. I belong to the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College.” 

We put our ribbons in our pocket; our pride was wounded. 
“ Never heard of it! indeed ; but you shall; only wait till 
1880.” And then, too, the “buff and blue” is not distinct¬ 
ively ours ; it belongs to the Yale Scientific School as well. 
But we had a little revenge on that fellow who had never heard 
of the National Deaf-Mute College—our pride and our glory. 
His crew came in last, and pretending ignorance, we asked 
compassionately if that boat “way behind there” belonged to 
his College, and immediately made ourselves scarce, as the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance was ominous. 


Mr. Hotchkiss has returned to Washington. 

Prof. Fay had a son born to him to-day, August 1. 

A nice iron safe has been placed in the President’s office. 

Messrs. Hibbard, Beller, ’72, and Chambers, are still in town. Mr. Jones, 
’72, went home to-day. 

Plasterers are engaged in repairing the walls injured by class-rushes and 
ball-tossing within doors in College Hall. 

Miss Pratt left for her home in Connecticut on the evening of the 31st ult. 
Miss Alice Denison also departed for Royalton, Vt. 

Mr. Scott,'72, has been appointed a teacher in the Mississippi Institution, 
and Mr. McGregor, of the same class, has obtained a position in the Maryland 
Institution at Frederick. 

A few days ago some Swampoodle urchins chased a mad-dog through the 
College grounds and made him bite the dust just as he was rounding the 
corner of the Institution. 

The Babcock Fire Extinguisher has been unboxed and set up in the ante-room, 
near the library. It was tried, and very quickly and effectively put out a large 
fire kindled for the purpose. Now our “ sleep is peaceful, sweet.” 

A welcome shower fell to-day—the first for four weeks. The grass on the 
Institution grounds is burnt brown, scarcely a green blade being visible any¬ 
where. Much injury has resulted to the garden from the long drought. 

Wandering disconsolately about the empty rooms we picked up the fol¬ 
lowing 

notice : 

“ The Senator, of dust and ashes has Moved to his old office, no 19,again 
the guests of, This hotell, will find him there when they want A box of 
matches or a lump of soap—or anything, In, his, line of buisness.” 


The American Asylum has an embryo poet among its pu¬ 
pils. Two of her efforts are published in the last report. 


INSTITUTION NEWS. 

*• 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 

By this time nearly all of the Institutions have had their annual examina¬ 
tions and the usual exercises held at the end of the term. Hartford varied 
her programme somewhat in omitting the examination, and making it up by 
holding two exhibitions—one in signs, the other in articulation. The first 
was rendered in the usual excellent style which the pupils have attained, and 
concluded with a pleasant and laughable farce, “ We are all Teetotalers,” 
sustained by two female and four male characters. The second was given 
before the legislature of Connecticut, and will be spoken of in connection 
with their visit. 

It is the custom for the Institution to present a book to each pupil who 
has behaved himself well in the shops during the year. The monitors, to 
whom the officers and teachers really owe much for their constant and faith¬ 
ful help, receive the larger books—not as a payment, cent for cent, for services 
rendered, but as a testimonial of the honorable position they have held, and 
the gratitude the Institution owes to them. 

Four diplomas were given to graduates of the High Class. Three of these 
graduates expect to enter the College at Washington in the Fall, and we have 
no doubt they will keep up the reputation of the American Asylum for send¬ 
ing good students thither. The fourth would go, too, only he—no, she is a 
lady, and ladies are scarce at the College. By the by, why is this ? Would 
they be encouraged if they wanted to come ? 

Mr. Wilson Whiton, so well known as a first pupil of Gallaudet and long 
an instructor in the Asylum, resigned his position at the end of the term. He 
made an address to the pupils, which was well received, and from its general 
interest to the public it was printed in one of the Hartford dailies. He spoke 
of the time when there were no schools for deaf-mutes in America; telling 
how the Hartford school was started and how it progressed. He had seen 
more of this than any other person, having been connected with the Asylum 
fifty-five years, forty-seven of them as a teacher. He has the good wishes 
of all, as he retires, and their hopes that he will enjoy the rest he has so well 
earned. 

Mr. A. Graham Bell also had an address to give the pupils. Every eye 
was fixed attentively on him as he mounted the platform, for he had never 
before spoken in signs in public. When he came two months ago to teach 
articulation he was ignorant of signs and the sign language. By careful and 
attentive study, he was now able to deliver a neat speech, which all the pupils 
understood. All enjoyed, and all applauded at its close. During this gentle¬ 
man’s brief stay here, he has won the friendship of everybody by his kindness, 
cheerfulness, and earnestness; and officers and pupils alike regret that his 
connection with the Institution should be for only two months. But he has 
a wide field of labor, and goes to Boston to establish a day-school for mutes 
there, in which articulation will be taught. The result of his two months’ 
stay in the Asylum may be briefly summed up. His system of teaching articu¬ 
lation has been put into practical operation. Two teachers (Mr. Clark and 
Miss Julia Sweet) have been qualified to carry it on. The full results will 
appear in time. The more immediate results can be stated now: (1.) The 
class of twenty-four semi-mutes, retaining a knowledge of sixty-two per cent, 
of English sounds, have increased it to seventy-three per cent. (2.) Their 
voices were improved ; in some cases very much so. (3.) It was put within 
their power to continue their improvement by means of the symbols in visi¬ 
ble speech. Of the class of ten, who had no knowledge of speech : (1.) They 
now have improved tones. (2.) All can vary the pitch of the voice. (3.) Two 
can makethe natural inflections. (4.) Twenty-four per cent, of sounds have 
been acquired by imitation. (5.) Visible speech has given them more, so that 
they have mastered seventy-six per cent, of the English sounds. (6.) Seven 
can articulate sentences correctly and two imperfectly. Their excellence 
in articulating the elementary sounds is very nearly uniform, and that though 
the class was divided permanently among four teachers. 

In conclusion, it may be stated again that the full results are yet to come, 
at the same time we are much surprised and gratified with present results. 

Jonathan Whipple has been asking the legislature of Connecticut to give 
him its aid to establish a school for deaf-mutes where articulation would be 
used instead of signs. The members were invited by the Directors of the 
Asylum to pay a visit to that Institution, and see for themselves how much 
could be and was being done for the deaf-mute children of the State. Ac¬ 
cordingly they came in a body, marching from the depot in double file, and 
overrun the halls and reception rooms, piling the tables with hats, &c. Prep¬ 
arations had been made to receive them. Tables in the girls’ sitting-room 
were loaded with such delicacies as cold tongue, lobster, biscuit, strawberries, 
bananas, cake, confectionery, &c., while at the side tables lemonade, or tea 
and coffee were handy. The honorable gentlemen made the attack in fine 
style, and quickly routed the reinforcement of ice-cream brought up toward 
the close of the engagement. 

Thus refreshed they were ready for the exhibition by Prof. Bell and his 
pupils in articulation. Speeches were made first, giving them welcome and a 
general idea of the methods of instruction pursued in the Institution, then 
Mr. Bell explained briefly his system of visible speech, and exercised his 
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pupils before them in the elementary sounds, high’ and low pitch, uttering 
sentences, &c. It was unfortunate that the exhibition was cut short towards 
its close by the necessity of the members to leave in time for the train. There 
was one pleasant feature connected with the exhibition which we will men¬ 
tion. Mr. Clark and Miss Sweet, who had been learning visible speech to 
qualify themselves as teachers of it, went out of the room, and Mr. Bell asked 
any gentleman present to give him a sentence or any kind of sounds—these 
he would represent on the black-board in the symbols, and let Mr. Clark or 
Miss Sweet reproduce them from these symbols alone. 

In this manner the following were written down in the symbols of visible 
speech: (i.) Arma r virumque cano. (2.) It is very warm to-day. ,(3.) An 
imitation of a cock’s crowing. (4.) An imitation of planing wood. (5.) The 
click used in urging on a horse. (6.) “ Woa.” Mr. Clark and Miss Sweet 
were then called in, and after a few minutes’ study of the symbols, gave the 
sounds as they had been originally produced. To strangers this seems quite 
interesting. 

We hope the Legislature will not start a new school on the articulation 
plan when all who can be benefited by it are given the opportunity to do so 
at the American Asylum. We appreciate the kindness of heart and liberality 
which such an action would indicate; we are willing, even anxious, that the 
best means of educating the mute be used, whatever they be; but we believe 
that articulation, as at present conducted, is not the best means of educating 
the average deaf-mute. 

Tuesday, June 25, was the closing day of the term, and the one on which 
the pupils scattered to their homes. Their excitement may be judged of from 
the fact that by one o’clock in the morning some had risen and dressed. 
They were sent to bed with mild expostulations by the officers and matrons 
whose sleep they disturbed, but came up again at two and three, so that 
long before the 5-0’clock breakfast bell rang every bed in the dormitories was 
empty. On the day of the pupils’ departure work commenced in tearing 
down the sheds and side rooms to make way for the addition to the school 
building. By noon, that hitherto dark corner was a yawning abyss of boards, 
timbers, plaster, laths, and rubbish, while the sun streamed in and lighted up 
objects so long shrouded in gloom that they looked unnatural in the new light. 
In the boys’ sitting-room every table and stool had been tumbled out, and 
workmen were engaged in ripping up a floor worn down in certain places to 
the thinness of paper by the feet of all who had been in the Asylum for eigh¬ 
teen years. The new floor will be a great improvement. The next term 
begins September 11. w. l. b. 

IOWA. 

All of the pupils arrived home from school safely, with two exceptions. 
One of these, a boy, died the day after he got home, of spotted fever. He 
was perfectly well when he left the Institution. The other exception is that 
of a boy, who, while on the train, opened a window to look around, and think¬ 
ing the sash was fastened, attempted to thrust his head out, but the window 
dropping suddenly he forced his head through the glass, cutting his face badly. 
The train was delayed an hour waiting for a surgeon to come and attend to 
his wounds. 

Your correspondent being on a visit to Des Moines recently learned there 
were five deaf-mutes living five miles from that city, viz : Mr. Harrison, a 
graduate of the New York Institution, and a farmer of twenty years standing; 
Mr. Mills, who was formerly a teacher in the Wisconsin Institution, their 
wives, and Mr. C. C. Bishop, a graduate of the latter Institution. 

One day a party of nine deaf-mutes, including your correspondent, went to 
the Raccoon river, near Des Moines, to fish, and were quite successful. One 
man with a $20 pole caught only one fish, and was made the butt of much 
fun therefor. 

Mr. Isaac Kaufmann, formerly of Washington, keeps a cigar and tobacco 
shop in this place, and employs three men. He is doing well. j. c. h. 

LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana papers of late date have accounts of this Institution, from 
which we make the following extracts. The New Orleans Picayune says: 

It has now fifty-two inmates or pupils, and all seem to be doing finely. 
The health of the pupils is excellent, and the Institution in every department 
is splendidly managed. Its usefulness is nevertheless much impeded for the 
want of adequate support. There is a marked deficiency in school furniture. 
The recitation and instruction rooms are only provided with stools where there 
should be the new style of improved school-room desks. There is a small 
library, but it is both inadequate and inappropriate, and there is an absolute 
destitution of philosophical, chemical, and astronomical apparatus. 

But the great want is teachers who are not themselves mutes. A well- 
educated mute can give instruction in the rudiments, but not in the higher 
departments of education. This labor has consequently devolved entirely 
upon the superintendent, in addition to his other manifold duties and respon¬ 
sibilities. 

These reforms cannot be accomplished on the present resources of the In¬ 
stitution. The last State appropriation was only $30,000, paid in warrants. 
Imperative demands necessitated the sale of a portion of these warrants, and 
they realized only 49^- cents on the dollar. On this amount the Institution 
cannot be kept up as it should be. The officers in charge and the Board of 


Directors are doing the best they can, and the results of their labors entitle 
them to the favorable opinion of the public. 

I should do my own feelings injustice if I did not mention the highly in¬ 
teresting exemplification of “Sign Language,” as given by Mr. Emile Betat, 
a pupil from the parish of Orleans. The subject of his discourse was “ Hon¬ 
esty is the best policy.” He told his story well and with emphasis, exempli¬ 
fying not only the truth of his adage, but the further truth that there is but 
one cosmopolitan language, the language of signs. 

The Louisiana Comet gives the following account of the closing exercises : 

Wednesday evening, July 10, quite a large number of ladies and gentle¬ 
men assembled at the chapel of the Institute for the education of the deaf- 
mute children of this State, to witness their annual examination and exercises. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Stratton. The 
exercises commenced with the “first step in deaf-mute education” by four of 
the youngest pupils of the school. This class had been attending school only 
two sessions, but they exhibited considerable progress and merit. 

“A Little Boy’s Pocket,” a pantomime, by little Henry Crayton, was a 
very pleasing piece and was well performed. 

The “ Class exercise ” in arithmetic and other studies was conducted by 
Mr. Barnes, one of the teachers, whose class received much praise from the 
audience. They did well, and deserve every word of praise they received. 

A pantomime by Miss Louise Roth, “Mary had a Little Lamb,” was 
splendid ; and the pantomime by Miss Florence Bouchereau, “ My Mother,” 
exhibited the singular force of the mutes’ language. The movements and 
expressions of countenance all speak more eloquently than words the thoughts 
of their youthful minds. 

The “ Class exercises ” in geography and other studies was an interesting 
feature of the evening, in which the pupils exhibited considerable progress 
into worldly knowledge. 

The “American Boy,” a dialogue pantomime, was another very pleasing 
and interesting part of the evening’s entertainment. The expressions of 
countenance, movements, and gestures of little George Bouchereau told 
plainly the inward enthusiasm of the A merican boy, though a mute. 

The pantomime, “ Moral Suasion,” by Miss Anna Coupel, was very amus¬ 
ing indeed. Her story was that of a wife with a drunken husband. Her 
delineations of the expedients adopted by the wife to break her husband of 
the vice of intoxication were splendid, and very interesting and amusing to 
the audience. We advise our lady readers who may be pestered with such an 
insect as a drunken husband to try Miss Coupel’s plan. 

After music and recess, the “Class exercise” in physiology took place, in 
which the members of the class all exhibited a good understanding of the 
science and much proficiency in their course of studies. 

“Occupations,” a pantomime by Hunter Clark, was undoubtedly the best 
delineations of human character we ever saw. For instance, the fancy, 
stylish, fastidious loafer, all so genteel and gay, how well he was personified ! 
Clark is a close observer. 

The “ Class exercise ” in history exhibited considerable historical knowl¬ 
edge. 

The “ Treason of Benedict Arnold,” a pantomime, was rehearsed by Emile 
Betat. He did his part well. 

The Class exercise of the advanced scholars of the Institute was very in¬ 
teresting. 

“ The Drunkard’s Daughter,” a pantomime by Miss Uranie Landry, was 
one of those selections that require serious contemplations, looks that be¬ 
token despair, but yet with the very faint glimmer of hope in the back¬ 
ground. In this she went through the parts illustrated with a perfectness we 
are unable here to describe. 

“Tell Me, Ye Winged Winds,” by Mr. Thomas Hoggarth, was superior 
to any efforts of his at previous examinations, and speaks well for the progress 
he is making. 

The exercises of the evening closed with a recitation of the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
in concert, by four little girls. 

MINNESOTA. 

Another term has passed away. The examination exercises commenced 
Monday, June 10. In the afternoon, a class of juveniles, taught by Miss 
Cora Howe, were examined. Tuesday, P. M., and Wednesday, A. M., 
Miss Annie Howe’s class was examined. Wednesday, P. M., and Thurs¬ 
day, A. M., Miss Smith’s class. Thursday, P. M., and all day Fridcy, Mr. 
Pratt’s class. On Monday and Tuesday, A. M., 17th and 18th, the pupils 
of the blind department were examined. 

Friday evening the pupils of the blind department gave a concert, which 
was well attended and well conducted. Saturday afternoon the pupils had 
a picnic on the Institution grounds, and enjoyed for the first time the new 
swing which has been built for the girls. There were quite a number of 
speaking and hearing persons present from town, who expressed themselves 
well pleased with the sight of so many happy faces. The pupils enjoyed it 
hugely. Tuesday, P. M., the examination of the blind was continued for 
one hour. Then followed the public closing exercises arranged for the occa¬ 
sion, consisting of a dialogue between five pupils; oral reading by two semi¬ 
mutes; two pieces of poetry signed in concert by three young misses; a val- 
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edictory by one of the graduates; the distribution of presents to such of the 
pupils as had a perfect monitorial record ; the address of the superintendent 
to the graduates; distribution of diplomas; music by the blind ; and finally 
the exercises closed with the Lord’s Prayer, in signs, by one of the girls. 

The examination of all the classes was well sustained, and was the best in 
results that we ever have had here yet, and next year we hope to do still 
better. north * institution. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes, superintendent of the Institution, went East some time 
since to attend meetings of officers of similar institutions, to be held at Flint 
Mich., and South Boston, Mass. 

We copy the following communication, paying a just tribute to the ex¬ 
cellence of this Institution and its management, from The St. Paul Press: 

Mr. Editor : Having a son among the nominally unfortunate, I con¬ 
cluded to visit Faribault and witness the closing exercises of the term. The 
school is under the able and successful management of Professor Noyes, who 
is assisted by an excellent corps of teachers. Though the present building is 
filled beyond its capacity we found everything relating to the school, the 
buildings, the play-grounds, and the garden and their appointments, in the 
most perfect order. The children were healthy, cheerful, and happy. 

The closing exercises were a decided success, reflecting honor upon both 
teachers and scholars. The facility with which the blind would answer 
questions upon arithmetic, algebra, and moral science excited a feeling of just 
pride in their teacher and superintendant, and will be an enduring happiness 
to the scholars and their parents. The exercises of the mutes we could not 
so well understand, but believe they were equally a success. We remember 
well the pall which fell upon our hopes when we first discovered that our son 
was blind, but how is it lifted by the noble work of such an institution. A 
philanthropy so pure that provides education for the deaf and blind is in 
great degree a compensation for the misfortune that has fallen upon the world 
in this respect. 

If I ever draw a diagram to illustrate the road from Eden lost to New 
Jerusalem or Eden regained, and illustrate it, I will picture an asylum just 
like that at Faribault right by the gate of New Jerusalem. Now, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, when next there is an application to the State for means to finish the 
noble structure so well begun and so successfully carried on, hail it as a blessed 
opportunity to assist in this divinest of human charities. 

E. THOMPSON. 

Watervillf.,, Minn., June 23,1872 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

On Thursday, the 27th of June, a very large crowd of ladies and gentle¬ 
men congregated at Cedar Spring to witness the examination of the pupils of 
the Deaf, Dumb and Blind School located at that place. 

The exercises commenced with an examination of those in the department 
of the blind, and was conducted by Mr. N. P. Walker, a worthy son of the 
founder of the Institution. The ready answers given, and the marked signs 
of progress exhibited, would have done great credit to one of our best schools, 
and we have no doubt that some of our bright-eyed boys and girls were made 
to blush as they saw themselves outstripped by those to whom the world is 
as a sealed book, and through whose sightless orbs no ray of light has ever 
found its way. Their power of memory was most strikingly portrayed in the 
combination and multiplication of numbers, and the skill displayed in writing 
was most wonderful. 

The exercises in the department for the deaf and dumb were conducted by 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. North, the accomplished wife of Mr. North, acting as 
interpreter for the audience. The graceful manner in which she talked with 
her fingers, and the prompt answers to her questions which were written out 
upon the black-board by the class, made this part of the exercises very enter¬ 
taining, as well as most satisfactory to every friend of the Institution. The 
pupils in this department gave the highest evidence that they had been pa¬ 
tiently, carefully, and thoroughly instructed in all the ordinary branches usually 
taught in our best English schools. The most beautiful and touching exhibi¬ 
tion, however, we ever witnessed, was the repetition on this occasion by four 
young girls of Wesley’s beautiful hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” in the 
sign language. We don’t think there was during the recital an eye unmoist¬ 
ened by a tear in the vast audience present. 

The concert in the afternoon was a most delightful entertainment, and was 
conducted by Mr. North, who has charge of the department of the blind. In 
music, those who are deprived of the great blessing of sight seem to find their 
highest pleasure, and the Asylum is most fortunate in securing the services of 
so skilful a master of the art, Mr. N., who is not only a competent and de¬ 
voted teacher, but, judging by the proficiency shown by his pupils on this occa¬ 
sion, a most successful one. The orchestra organized by him from the blind 
under his charge discoursed very sweet music indeed, and was loudly ap¬ 
plauded. The singing was remarkably good, and was entered into with great 
feeling and spirit by every one of the pupils. The performance on the piano 
by a number of the smaller scholars showed most gratifying progress, and 
added greatly to the pleasure of all present. Mr. North and Mrs North 
were indefatigable in their efforts to gratify their friends, and we can assure 
them that they fully succeeded. 

We are sorry that we are compelled to give such a meagre account of this 


exhibition, but cannot omit a word more in reference to Mr. Hughston, who 
presides over this Institution as its superintendent. Being a mute himself, 
and identified with the Institution from its foundation, no more worthy or 
competent man, or devoted friend of the unfortunate, could be found for 
the position. 

Just before the performance of the last piece upon the programme of the 
concert, Mr. Walker asked if Gov. Scott, who was present, as chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Asylum, would make any remarks. In 
response, the Governor said only a few words, expressing himself as very 
much gratified with what he had seen and heard. 

After Gov. Scott, Mr. Neagle, another member of the board, was called 
upon, and spoke at some length. Mr. Jilson, the State superintendent, was 
next called for, and spoke moderately and appropriately for several minutes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is reported that the Legislature of Connecticut has given Jonathan Whip¬ 
ple an appropriation to establish an articulation school in that State. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS' CORNER. 

Mr. O. W. Fuller, of San Francisco, Cal., in renewing his subscription, 
says he wishes every deaf-mute would subscribe for The Silent World. 
He says there are a few deaf and dumb persons in San Francisco; fifteen of 
them were baptized recently. Mr. Fuller intends to come East some time 
next spring. 

Mr. C. A. Brown, of Belfast, Me., says, with a good deal of truth, that 
fifty intelligent subscribers to The Silent World could easily insure its 
success by each getting twenty new subscribers, or even less. He promises to 
go to work again himself soon and add to his list of thirty names. There’s 
an example for you ! Mr. Brown is not content with giving advice; he acts 
up to his words. 

The postmaster at Stonington, Conn., informs us that the paper of Herman 
Erbe is not called for. Where shall we send it? 


THE FOR TNIGHT. 


HOME. 

An immense mass of rich silver ore has been discovered in Utah. There 
are 2,000 tons in sight, the estimated value of which is $5,000,000.—About 
all the tea we used to drink came by way of England. Now we get it through 
the Golden Gate, San Francisco having sent East $923,000,000 worth of it 
last year.—The Orange parade took place at New York on the 12th ult , with¬ 
out any molestation, it being guarded by a large body of police.—The Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., water board, during the last three years, have expended about 
$9,000,000, a large part of it, as is alleged, fraudulently.—It has been de¬ 
cided in Chicago that insurance companies must notify the insured of the ex¬ 
piration of their policies, or else be holden for loss, even after the expiration.— 
The eight-hour movement in New York has collapsed, but preparations for a 
strike next summer are being made, and employers are organizing for resist¬ 
ance.—The Indians are massing in hostile array against the United States 
survey expedition, which was to leave Fort Rice on the 25th ult.—At Bem- 
tors, Cal., two Irishmen were caught setting fire to the grain stacks of a 
farmer who employed Chinese instead of them. They were hung by the 
neighboring farmers.—Red Cloud is urging the northern Sioux to remain 
peaceable, and says he will never fight the whites.— Caterpillars are threat¬ 
ening the cotton crop of South Carolina and the Gulf States.—The Iowa grai n 
crop promises to be the best ever known in the State.—J. G. Bennett be¬ 
queathed $250,000 towards completing the Catholic cathedral in New York. 
—The change made in the money-order business provides that orders tor $10, 
or a less amount than that, can be obtained for five cents.—Mr. Froude, the 
historian, comes to this country in October, and is to lecture.—Plans for the 
erection of a new government building at Chicago, to cost $2,700,000, have 
been approved.—Many counties of Middle Tennessee are planted almost en¬ 
tirely with peanuts; careful calculations show that in the event of favorable 
weather continuing, the yield for this section alone will not be far from 
11,000,000 bushels.—There were about 200 fatal cases of sunstroke in New 
York in the middle of last month.—A single charity has sent 23,000 chil¬ 
dren from among the poorer classes of New York to the farmers of the West, 
and it is said they do not disappoint the hopes of their helpers.—The boys of 
Newport, R. I., received a card of thanks from the Mayor for their exem¬ 
plary conduct on Independence Day.—The king of Denmark has offered a 
prize of one thousand dollars for the best history of the United States since 
the civil war.—The Boston Coliseum is wanted for an exhibition of the Uni¬ 
ted States Agricultural Society, which has held no exhibition for fifty years. 
It is a very wealthy society.—A ship-load of 446 Mormon converts sailed for 
this country from Liverpool lately. Most of them were from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, only about thirty being English, Welsh, and Scotch.— 
A procession of three thousand natives of Alsace and Lorraine, headed by a 
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band of music, lately marched to the office of the French Consul, in New 
York, and signed papers of allegiance to France, thus repudiating the claims 
of the German Government upon them as its citizens.—Boston has a mend¬ 
ing and repairing society, composed of women, who undertake to sew on but¬ 
tons, darn stockings, and perform other kindly services for unprovided bach¬ 
elors.—President Grant announces that he shall appoint postmistresses wher¬ 
ever they can fill such places as well as men.—Kentucky sportsmen are using 
nitro-glycerine to catch fish with. A pound of it exploded below water, ele¬ 
vating 86 of the finny tribe, weighing from a half to thirteen pounds each.— 
St. Louis has two sisters—a stone-cutter and an undertaker—one of whom 
advertises new “ Dolly Varden tombstones,” and the other calls particular 
attention to her “ Dolly Varden caskets.”—Virginia farmers complain of the 
scarcity of water; streams never known to fail before are entirely dry, and 
some are compelled to drive their stock from their own farms to procure a 
sufficiency of water.—There was a great horse-race at Saratoga, N. Y., a few 
days ago, in which Longfellow was defeated by Harry Bassett by one length. 
The distance was miles, and Harry Bassett made it in 3 minutes and 59 
seconds. Longfellow had beaten Harry Bassett in a race at Long Branch, 
N. J., some days before. Longfellow is lamed, probably for life, one of his 
plates turning and cutting the other foot and leg badly in the last race.—The 
Stokes trial has resulted in a disagreement of the jury, and the prisoner has 
been remanded to jail to await a new trial.—A party of ladies have left Port¬ 
land, Me., for the White Mountains; they will tramp on foot, wearing the 
Bloomer costume, from North Conway, one hundred miles among' the hills, 
and returning to Conway, take the cars for home.—A Philadelphia paper 
says that fully one thousand operatives are engaged on the new ocean steam¬ 
ships now in course of construction for the American steamship line (to run 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool) at one of the ship-yards in that city. 
The Pennsylvania is nearly completed. The launch will probably take place 
during the first orsecond week of August, and it is intended to make it a 
memorable one, as marking a new epoch in the history of Philadelphia.— 
California is destined to receive the homage of travellers from all parts of the 
globe. A party of European tourists from Vienna, composed of persons of 
rank, among others the Count Festitis, a cousin of Prince Metternich, Count 
Ceroe, and Lord Blumen, after visiting the American institutions in the 
Eastern States, intend to proceed westward, hunt the buffalo, explore the ter¬ 
ritory of Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, and, lastly, observe the landscape and 
mountain scenery of California, particularly the Yosemite Valley and the 
Calaveras mammoth trees. This party is but the vanguard of a great army 
of tourists which is about to leave Europe for this country on a similar errand, 
all of them being anxious to see with their own eyes die great wonders of 
nature clustered on the Pacific coast, and so often portrayed by the pencil and 
the pen.—The official trial of a road steamer on the Erie canal was made on 
the 17th ult. in presence of the canal commissioners, and proved a complete 
success. The engine drew three loaded boats at double the speed of boats 
drawn by horses. It will facilitate the transportation of an immense amount 
of grain now accumulated at the western end of the canal awaiting tranship¬ 
ment.—The Brooklyn bridge tower is now one hundred and five feet high, 
and twelve feet more will bring it to the level of the proposed roadway, above 
which will be two smaller towers, each twenty-five feet high.—California 
papers estimate that the total gold and silver yield in all the States and Terri¬ 
tories this year will run as high as $76,000,000, making an allowance for a 
falling off in Montana, Oregon, and Colorado.—There have been floods in 
Alabama, and the damages will reach $5,000,000. The accessible houses 
along the streams were swept away by scores. The cotton and corn on the 
highlands were badly damaged. The cotton crop of the State will be cut 
short 40,000 bales.—There is to be a line of first-class screw-steamships run¬ 
ning between New York and Kingston, Jamaica. One good feature of this 
new line will be its arrangements for carrying fresh fruit between the ports in 
a shorter time.—An iron ship-building company at Chester, Pa., on the Dela¬ 
ware liver—the Clyde of America—have just received a contract from the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company for two iron ships, each to be four hun¬ 
dred feet long and five thousand tons burden. These will be among the very 
largest vessels ever built in this country.—At a recent regatta at Havre, France, 
the New York yacht, Sappho, refused to race with Ashbury’s yacht Livonia, 
after other yachts had withdrawn ; but to show what could be done, the 
Yankee yacht started fifteen minutes behind the fleet, overhauled and passed 
the Livonia, crossed her bow fully one mile ahead, and returned to moorings 
in one hour and a half.—Twenty thousand people assembled on the banks of 
the Connecticut river, below Springfield, Mass., on Wednesday, the 23d of 
July, to witness a contest between representative boat crews from the differ¬ 
ent colleges in New England. Exciting races took place, in which Wesleyn 
University, of Middletown, Conn., won the Freshman race, and Amherst 
University, of Amherst, Mass., the University. The latter crew made the 
3 miles in the quickest time on record—16 minutes, 32 seconds. 

POLITICAL. 

Horace Greeley received on the 12th ult. the committee from Balti¬ 
more deputed to notify him of his nomination by the Democratic Conven¬ 
tion for the Presidency. He made them an address of acceptance, and invited 
them to his Chappaqua farm, whither they went the following day.—Sena¬ 
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tor Sumner has pronounced his preference for Greeley in a letter in reply to 
one addressed him by a hundred colored citizens in regard to the subject. He 
advises them to vote the Liberal-Democratic ticket, assuring them that their in¬ 
terests are safer in the hands of Greeley than of Grant.—The State election in 
North Carolina occuts early in August, and the contest is progressing amid 
unusual excitement, both parties making tremendous efforts. Secretaries Bout- 
well and Delano, Senator Wilson, and someother prominent speakers, have been 
making speeches for the Republicans, and Senators Carl Schurz, Trumbull, 
Frank Blair, Thurman, and others, for the Conservatives.—Montgomery Blair 
claims credit for the initiation of the Greeley coalition. He says the young 
Democracy of the South forced the nomination at Baltimore.—Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Colfax’s health will prevent his taking a very active part in the Presi¬ 
dential campaign. 

FOREIGN. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of Peter the Great was celebrated in Rus¬ 
sia with great pomp, both religious and secular. The Princes Constantine 
and Nicholas sailed on the Neva in a boat which Peter had built with his 
own hands, and which was decorated with flags, &c. All the forts and bat¬ 
teries thundered forth salutes as they passed, while on the shore the Emperor 
and Imperial family, with their retinue, engaged in solemn thanksgiving ser¬ 
vices, conducted by the leading prelates of the Greek Church.—The cholera 
epidemic is gradually making way from the Eastern Provinces of Russia, and 
gaining foothold in the central and western portions of the Empire. Mos¬ 
cow is now suffering from its ravages; the proportion of recoveries is placed 
at eight to one death. This fatality has produced a panic among the inhabi¬ 
tants, and thousands of tlje better classes are fleeing into Western Europe.— 
The steady progress of Russia towards Central Asia alarms the English gov¬ 
ernment. This subject is to the average Englishman as a red rag is to a 
bull.—In a recent speech Gambetta denounced the Conservative party in 
France, and spoke of Thiers in the highest terms of praise.—Thiers has ad¬ 
vised the French Assembly to establish France as a permanent republic.— 
Guizot, who is a mature man of nearly ninety years, calls Thiers, with his 
wide experience as a statesman, a novice, though he is seventy years old.—An 
attempt was made to assassinate the King and Queen of Spain on the 18th ult., 
on their return from the royal garden in Madrid to the palace in the evening. 
One of the assassins was killed by an attendant of the royal party, and two 
others captured. Their majesties remained self-possessed during the brief 
conflict with the assassins. The next day the King and Queen assisted at 
the Te Deum in the royal ch.apel. The King subsequently walked through 
the streets, and was cheered with enthusiasm by the people.—Dr. Houard 
has been released in a queer way. He refused to accept his release as an act 
of pardon, as his acceptance of it might appear as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, and a waiver of his right to compensation. He was then turned or 
forced out.—The King of Siam has conferred the decoration of the White 
Elephant on the King of Spain.—A disgraceful affray occurred at Alexan¬ 
dria, Egypt, on the 12th ult , between U. S. Consul G. H. Butler and his 
secretary, Wadleigh, on the one side, and several ex-rebels, now in the 
Khedive’s service, on the other. Shots were exchanged, and one of the 
Khedive’s officers wounded. Butler claims there was an attempt to assassin¬ 
ate him, but this is denied, and he is charged with being the aggressor.—A 
dispatch received in London from Aden announces the arrival of Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, The New York Herald African correspondent, and says he will start 
for London in company with a son of Dr Livingstone. Stanley is the bearer 
of letters from the great explorer to the British government, as well as for 
the family and friends of the long absent Livingstone. Stanley states that 
when he lefc the interior of Africa, Livingstone was unwell, but was never¬ 
theless determined to proceed with his explorations, and will not return until 
he has completed the great work of ascertaining the source of the Nile.— 
The Geneva Court of Arbitration on the Amercan claims against England 
is fairly at work. Absolute secrecy is sought to be maintained until the de¬ 
liberations are concluded. The proceedngs are necessarily slow, as there is 
a necessity of using different languages. 


The New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has 
graduated some 1,600 persons during its 54 years of usefulness. 

Our “ Reliable Local ” reports that a beggar called at his 
home in Washington, a few days since, and presented a paper 
which stated that “ the bearer, Thomas O’Rourke, was deaf 
and dumb; consequently he could not labor for his own sup¬ 
port and was dependent upon charity.” Our R. L. was a lit¬ 
tle suspicious, and asked him where he was taught such prin¬ 
ciples, and was answered with the universal beggar sign for 
deaf and dumb. “ Here, Jack, catch this rascal !” suddenly 
bellowed our R. L. to his dog, whereupon the dumb man 
taken by surprise, quickly made off, leaving his letter of intro¬ 
duction with our responsible reporter. We can assure the 
public there is little fear of his using it. 



